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NOTES 399 

THREE ANCIENT CRITICS OF MODERN EDUCATION 

At line 13 21 of Aristophanes' Clouds Strepsiades rushes screaming into the 
orchestra, pursued by his son Phidippides. 

"You rascal, do you strike your father ?" cries the old man. 

"And don't I rightly, when you won't applaud Euripides, the profoundest 
of poets ? " answers his son.' 

Then the Wise Youth proves to his father that if blows administered by 
parents are good for children, blows bestowed by children are good for parents. 
Moreover, to strengthen his argument, he offers to beat his mother. 

In the Bacchides of Plautus^ the tutor complains of "Discipline." 

Lydus says: 

Formerly a man would receive a public office by vote before he ceased to obey his 
tutor. But now, before he is seven, if you lay a finger on a boy, presto! my lad 
breaks his tutor's head with his slate. When you go to the father to expostulate, he 
says to his son, " Be one of us,' so long as you can defend yourself from injury." The 
tutor is then called for: "Look here, you worthless old fellow, don't you touch this 
boy, for he has acted like a man."'' The despised teacher goes, looking like a lantern 
with its oiled cloth. Judgment given, the two depart. On these terms can a teacher 
keep up authority, if he is himself first beaten ? 

In the Clouds the Just Cause sets forth the good old system of his day. 
"At meals," says he, "a boy was taught not to snatch the head of a radish nor 
to grab before his elders, nor to gobble up tidbits, nor to ti-he, nor to sit with 
crossed legs."' 

But the best criticism of the old Attic education, according to Starkie,' is 
found in an oration of Dio Chrysostom,' which seems to have been borrowed 
from the Prolrepticus of Antisthenes. Socrates is disclosed discussing educa- 
tion in the Lyceum and the market-place. His system embraces subjects 
practical and humanitarian, but he values both in proportion as they make 
men honorable and good. He asks: 

Do you think, that by learning to play the lyre, to wrestle and to read your 
letters, you will be more temperate ? . . . . The aim of education is that, in the hour 
of need, men may do what they have learnt. A steersman must guide the tiller, the 
physician must employ his drugs. So, in your case, in the Assembly some of you 
should play the lyre, others wrestle, others read passages of Homer and Hesiod 

"L. 1377. 

"lA. 437-48 (Lindsay, Oxford text). For the translation I am indebted chiefly 
to Professors Fairclough and Knapp. 
3 Probably a military figure. 
■> Stremte. 

s LI. 981-83. Translation by W. J. M. Starkie, The Clouds 0} Aristophanes, p. 219, 
1911. 

' Pp. xliv-.xlv. "'Ek 'ASiJi-ois jrepi tpvyijs (xiii. 16 f.). 
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But the truly ignorant are not those who do not know how to knit or cobble, or dance, 
but rather those who are unaware of what really makes a man honorable and good 
(^Ka\bv Kal dyaddv). 

William Chislett, Jr. 
Leland Stanford Jukior University 



THE NEW AND THE OLD METRIC 

In the Classical Journal for February (IX, 212) Dr. Husband states the 
case for the "modern" school of metricists, as they prefer to be called, rather 
than "new," and states it very fully and lucidly. If nothing else is gained, 
the stimulation of interest in a subject of high significance is thereby assured. 

But it is by no means certain that the way indicated by the modern 
metricists is as promising as they assume. Professor White urges the study 
of the ancient metricians, in preference to those that followed Hermann, 
and especialty in preference to the logaoedists. There can be no doubt that a 
careful study of Hephaestion and of his forerunners and epitomators will yield 
results, but it is more than doubtful whether the solution of difficulties is to 
be sought in this direction. These men were removed by many centuries from 
those that devised and successfully used the Greek lyrical forms. While the 
analytic critics of ancient times often show keenness in the classification and 
interpretation of existing facts, the setting-forth of a historical development was 
not a matter in which they excelled. To be quite fair, it scarcely interested 
them. In other subjects, such as grammar, the categories of Greek science are 
rather schemata devised especially for the phenomena collected, than anything 
which was deducible from the history of the forms. So, in metric, it is open 
to question whether most of their forms are not artificial schemes constructed 
to make up a rounded and logical system, and whether they had any basis in 
actual poetic practice. Does anyone believe that the amphibrach, or palim- 
bacchaeus, or molossus was a real foot ? Or with those metricists who dis- 
tinguished between various degrees of the /taxpa from the first degree, such as 
Tj, to the sixth, exemplified in o-TrXayx— ? Aristoxenus (Harm., sec. 30) has a 
passage well worth noting, which ends as follows: Ka$6\ov S' uttuv, rj fiiv 
pv$ixo7roua woXXas Kal irai'ToSairas Kti/^crets Ktmrat, 01 84 TrdSes ots (TTj/uatvo/xc^a 
Tous pvO/j.ov's dirXas Te /cat Tot? aircts ai.L Ariscoxenus can hardly be right, 
if Hephaestion's list of possible ttoScs (iii. 2) is authentically gotten from actual 
verses. And surely the pupil of Aristotle is better authority than the teacher 
of the Emperor Verus. 

To Aristophanes, who was much nearer to the melos in time, and infinitely 
nearer in spirit, all the lyrical portions of a tragedy are gathered under the term 
Tajue'Ar/ {Ranae, vss. 1248, 1262). The Platonic Socrates {Rep. 400J) refers his 
hearers to the musician Damon for fuller knowledge of the dactylic or enoplic 
rhythms. Indeed, the attempt to study pvOfUKrj or ixcrpiKyj apart from music 
is already deplored by Aristoxenus. If, therefore, the lyrical meters were 



